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IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776. 


WHen, inthe course of human events, 


: will have 
e devil, the 


r that soul I weomesnecessary for one people to dis- 
nimble; le ie the political bands which have con- 
Chale Poe «ted them with another, and to assume, 
fall. Also, (gong the powers of the earth, the sepa- 
vay ; havea (mie and equal station to which the laws of 
h of those MMture and of nature’s God entitle them, a 
ents. Hell Bvent respect to the opinions of mankind 
tretch itself Myuires that they should declare the catises 
i ee oulds hich impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 


nh must ru 
ut all men are created equal; that they 


un! Ros, fr endowed by their Creator with certain 
en! milienable rights; that among these, are 
, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

EL. hag to secure these rights, governments 
was about qt instituted among men, deriving their 
singing s fy powers from the consent of the govern- 
congregt- (Ml; that, whenever any form of govern- 
What shall Stent becomes destructive of these ends, it 
: bthe right of the people to alter or to 

ve of achili Minlish it, and to institute a new govern- 
vat, laying its foundation on such princi- 

é,and organizing its powers in such 

vad nig bm, as to them shall seem most likely to 
—— od fect their safety and happiness. Pru- 
at who had (tee, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ving know- gents long established, should not be 
ldish words #Planged for light and transient causes; 
ere full of fad, accordingly, all experience hath 
who, with Miewn, that mankind are more disposed to 
nging, with fer, while evils are sufferable, than to 


ight themselves by abolishing the forms 
:. h which"they are accustomed. But, when 
long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces 
design to reduce them under absolute 
‘spotism, it is their right, it is their duty 
b throw off such government, and to pro- 
ide new guards for their future security. 
_ fpch has been the patient sufferance of 
reat use 1° Riese colonies, and such is now the neces- 
ty which constrains them to alter their 
mer systems of government. The his- 
hry of the present king of Great Britian is 
history of repeated injuries and usurpa- 
as, all having, in direct object, the esta- 
so whale ishment of an absolute tyranny over 
a jar ful States. To prove this, let facts be 
nbmitted to a candid world : 

. He has refused his assent to laws the 

got into 4@.. t 
could not[e°st Wholesome and necessary for the pub- 
fegood. He has forbidden his Governors 
YP 4 on, laws of immediate and pressing im- 
sion, i’ Bortance, unless suspended in their opera- 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


| when so suspended,he has utterly neglected 
| toattend tothem. He has refused to pass 
| other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, wnless those people 
would relinquish the right of representa- 
tion in the legislature ; a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants only.— 
He has called together legislative bodies 
at places unusual, uncomfortable, and dis- 
tant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 
He has dissolved representative houses re- 
peatedly, for opposing, with manly firm- 
ness, his invasions on the rights of the 
people. He has refused, for a long time 
after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, 
incapable of annihilation, have returned to 
the people at large for their exercise; the 
State remaining, in the mean time, exposed 
to all the danger of invasion from without, 
and convulsions within. He has endea- 
vored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose, obstructing the 
laws for naturalization of foreigners; re- 
fusing to pass others to encourage their mi- 
gration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. He has 
obstructed the administration of justice, 
by refusing his assent to laws for establish- 
ing judiciary powers. He has made judges 
dependent on his will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their salaries. He has erected a 
multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance. He has kept 
among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies, without the consent of our legisla- 
ture. He has affected to render the mili- 
| tary independent of, and superior to, the 
civil power. He has combined, with 
others, to subject us toa jurisdiction foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws; giving his assent to their acts 
of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us: For protecting them, by 
a mock trial, from punishment, for any 
murders which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these States: for cutting off 
our trade with all parts of the world: for 
imposing taxes on us without our consent : 
For depriving us, in many cases, of the 
benefits of trial by jury: for transporting 
us beyond seas to be tried for pretended 
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Engksh laws in a neighboring province’ 
establishing therein an arbitrary govern- 
ment, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to rendegiit at.once an example.and fit in- 
strument for introducing the same absolute 
rule into these colonies: for taking away 
our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering, fundamentally, the 
powers of our governments: for suspend- 
ing our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate 
for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by 
declaring us out of his protection, and 
waging war againstus. He has plundered 
our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our pev- 
ple. He is, at this time, transporting large 
armies of foreign mercenaries to complete 
the works of death,desolation, and tyrrany, 
already begun, with circumstances of cruel- 
ty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the 
most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy 
the head ofa civilized nation. He has 
constrained our fellow-citizens, taken cap- 
tive on the high seas, to bear arms against 
their country, to become the executioners 
of their friends and brethren, or to fall 
themselves by their hands. He has excit- 
ed domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants 
of our frontiers, the merciless Indian 
savages, whose rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction, of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we 
have petitioned for redress, in the most 
humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A 
prince, whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is un- 
fit to be the ruler of a free people, 

Nor have we been wanting in attention 
to our British brethren. We have warned 
them, from time to time, of attempts made 
by their legislature to extend an unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction over us. We have 
reminded them of the circumstances of our 
emigration and settlementhere. We have 
appealed to their native justice and mag- 
nanimity, and we have conjured them, by 
the ties of our common kindred, to disa- 
vow these usurpations, which would in- 
evitably interrupt our connections and cor- 
respondence. They, too, have been deaf 
to the voice of justice and consanguinity. 
We must,therefore,acquiesce in the necessi- 


offences: for abolishing the free system of | ty,which denounces our separation,and hold 
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them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in war, in peace, friends, 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, in 
GENERAL CONGRESS assembled, ap- 
pealing tothe SUPREME JUDGE ofthe 
World for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name, and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and that all political 
connexion between them and the state of 
Great Britian, is, and ought to be, total- 
ly dissolved; and that, as FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT Srares, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and 
to do all other acts and things which IN- 
DEPENDENT STATES may of right do. 
And, for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 

Joun Hancock, President. 


[The Volume from which we copy this De- 
claration, contains also the Address of General 
Washington to Congress, on receiving notice 
of his appointment to the command of the 
Army then encamped at Cambridge—the draft 
of the Commission given the General—the 
Address of the President of Congress to him, 
and his Reply—the address of Washington, on 
Resigning his Commission to Congress at the ‘ 
close of the War, and the President’s reply, 
with inany other very interesting documents 
relating to the important events of those days— 
events which showed distinctly the over-ruling 
and protecting hand of Divine Providence, and 
which should never be forgotten by succeding 
generations. 

All these we should be glad to copy into the 
Companion—but want of room prevents it. 

The Secretary of the American Tract Society 
has kindly loaned us the above Cut represent- 
ing Congress in session July 4, 1776.] 

[anette 


Tue Onp Atarm BELL or FREEDOM 
IN INDEPENDENCE Hatyu.—The old bell 
which first proclaimed liberty to the United 
Colonies from the State House steeple, and 
which for years past has been an object of 
attraction in Independence Hall, now-oc- 
cupies a position in the hall immediately 
in front of the portrait of Lafayette, close 
by the statue of Washington, ona pedestal 
designed for that purpose. On one of the 
facets at the base of the pedestal is engrav- 
ed the following :—‘‘ The ringing of this 
bell first announced to the citizens who 
were anxiously waiting the result of the 
deliberations of Congress, (which were at: 
that time held with closed doors,) that the 
Declaration of Independence had been de- 
cided upon; and then it was, that the bell 
proclaimed liberty throughout the land to 
all the inhabitants thereof!” 

The bell, or rather the material of which 
it is composed, was sent over from London 
by Robert Charles, in 1753, and bore thie 
following inscription: ‘‘ By order of the 
Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
for the State House in the City of Philadel- 
phia 1752,” and underneath, ‘ Proclaim 
Liberty through all the Land, to the in- 
habitants thereof.” Levit. xxv. 10. The 
order for the bell, which weighed 2,000 
lbs. and cost $500, had been. communicat- 
ed through Isaac Norris, Superintendent 
of the State House. Soon after it had 
been suspended, the bell cracked under the 
stroke of the clapper, and was recast in 
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this country, with some change in the com- 
position of the metal. 

In the Pennsylvania Packet of June 7, 
1753, the following notice appeared :— 
“‘ Last week was raised and fixed in the 
State House steeple, the new great bell, 
cast here by Pass & Stow, weighing 2,080 
pounds, with this motto : ‘ Proclaim liberty 
through all the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof.’”’ 

From the above it will be perceived that 
the bell now in Independence Hall is the 
one which announced the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the first 
bell of any magnitude cast on this conti- 
nent. It was.cast by Pass & Stow, whose 
names appear on it, and is composed, in 
part, of the original bell ordered by Mr. 
Norris. In 1777, this bell, with those of 
Christ Church and others, were removed 
from the city and buried in the Delaware 
river, opposite Trenton, in order to prevent 
their destruction by the British army,which 
at that period occupied the city.—{ Phila- 
delphia Correspondence of the Baltimore 
American. 


_ Moral Tales. 





THE UNKIND BROTHER. 


*O dear, I'wish you would not make 
such a noise; I should think you might be 
still when I am sick,” said Abby Lawrence, 
as she moved restlessly upon the lounge, 
upon which she had thrown herself. 

“Poh! nonsomse! you sick,” replied 
Arthur, “‘ you are always complaining of 
being sick when there is anything to do; 
now just because mother wants somebody 
to make a fire, you say your head aches, 
and you can’t do it, so, of course, there is 
no other way but for me to make it, while 
you lie there looking as lazy as possible, 
and I dont believe youare a bit sick.” 

** Why, Arthur, you know mother would 
not allow you to talk so if she were here. 
Now do please to be very still, for my 
head aches so badly.” 

“Yes, I suppose your head will ache 
until the fire is made, and then you will be 
as well as anybody,” said Arthur, in a 
taunting tone. 

* Arthur, Arthur,” called Mrs. Lawrence, 
‘““have you made the fire ?” 

** Well, I suppose I must do it, then,” 
muttered the boy, as he left the room, 
slamming the door after him. 

Poor Abby clasped her head with her 
hands, and groaned aloud, so violent was 
the pain, and the unnecessary noise which 
Arthur had made but increased it. Just 
then Mrs. Lawrence entered. ‘* Does 
your head ache so very badly, my dear?’ 
said she, approaching the lounge. 

**O yes, mother,” she answered, “please 
ask Arthur to be still, for I cannot bear 
the noise.” 

In a few moments heavy footsteps were 
heard, and Arthur, with the coal-hod in 
one hand, and the poker in the other, came 
into the room. ‘* There,” said he, ‘I 
have got the things, and now Abby may 
make the fire,” at the same time throwing 
the poker upon the stove hearth. 

“ Abby is sick, Arthur, and you must 
be very quiet and try not to disturb her.” 

‘Sick? yes, always sick! I don’t be- 
lieve she is any more sick than I am.” 

‘“‘ How can you say so, my son? Just 
look at your sister, and see how intensely 
she is suffering.” 

“TI don’t want to see her,” replied the 
unfeeling boy, as he proceeded to make the 
fire, taking care to make as much noise as 
possible. 

** Mother,” said Abby, ‘‘may I lie on 
your bed in the bed-room a little while? it 
is so light here that it makes my head feel 
worse.” Her mother consented, and she 
went te the bed-room, partly that she 
might be relieved from the sunlight, but 
most of al! that she might not hear the 
noise of the stove, and the mutterings of 
her unkind brother. 

An hour or two passed away. Arthur 
had seated himself in a great rocking-chair 
before the fire, and was deeply engaged in 
reading a new. book which had been given 
to his sister as a birth-day present. Mrs. 
Lawrence went into the bed-room, where 
she found her daughter tossing upon the 
bed in a burning fever, pressing her hands 
to her aching temples, and groaning with 
every breath. “Abby, my dear, are you 
not any better?” inquired she, “let me 





bathe your head, perhaps it will relieve you 
a little.” 

“Anything, anything, mother; oh, I 
wish I could bear it better ; did I speak too 
impatiently to Arthur?” 

Mrs. L went to a closet where 
she was in the habit of keeping medicines, 
she looked for a small bottle of spirit which 
she kept for the purpose of bathing, but 
found it empty. ‘ Won’t yourun out and 
get this filled?” said she, handing the bot- 
tle to Aythur. 

“QO, mother, I can’t, she don’t need it, 
camphor or vinegar will do just as welk 
and besides, I want to finish reading this 
book.” 

“* Arthur, can you not be kind enough 
to go for the sake of relieving your sick 
sister ?” 

““Why, mother, it is only a few days 
since I got some, she must have wasted it, 
or it would not be gone so soon.” 

“It matters not,” replied his mother, 
how recently you got it, it is sufficient that 
I now wish the bottle refilled; get your 
cap and go as quickly as you can.” 

“‘ That is always the way,” muttered he, 
“if I begin to read a book,I can never 
finish it. Abby always contrives to make 
mother think something is the matter just 
when I want most of all to read,”’ and with 
a very moderate step he proceeded to the 
apothecary’s. When he returned his 
mother met him at the door. “Iam glad 
you have come,” said she, ‘‘ for Abby is 
suffering greatly, and this may relieve her.” 
Arthur said nothing; but shlkily seated 
himself upon the lounge, and again took 
the book which he had been reading; but 
he found it very difficult to fix his mind 
upon it, forhe knew that he had done 
wrong. 

Abby was naturally a delicate child, and 
was subject to violent headaches, which at 
times almost distracted her. They lasted 
sometimes two or three days, and when she 
recovered, it was so slowly, that before she 
was fairly well, she, was again attacked in 
the same way. Arthur, who wasa strong, 
healthy boy, could not endure to see his 
sister the object of so much attention; his 
every motive was thoroughly selfish, and it 
was his delight to torment her, and make 
her feel, if possible, that all wel! under- 
stood that she was not really so unwell as 
she tried to make it appear that she was. 
Poor Abby endeavored to bear her broth- 
er’s taunts as well as she could, but he 
often caused her much sorrow. She loved 
her brother tenderly, and she could not 
understand why he should desire to an- 
noy her. Mrs. Lawrence frequently ex- 
postulated with him, telling him how keen- 
ly his unkind treatment was felt by the in- 
valid, but he heeded it not, and cared not, 
so long as he imagined himself neglected. 
Sometimes, (though rarely) Abby seemed 
to be quite well for two or three weeks, 
and consequently needed not the exclusive 
care and attention of her parents. Then 
Arthur was comparatively happy, for “his 
sister, unmindful of her own wants, would 
at any time lay aside her own occupation 
to amuse or assist him, and his mother tdo 
would teach him to draw and paint, &c. 
But just as soon as Abby’s headache re- 
turned, he began to fear that he should be 
overlooked, and his comfort disregarded. 
He not only made himself, but all around 
him, miserable. 

As the shades of night began to hover 
round, Mrs. Lawrence might have been 
seen walking, with an anxious expression 
of countenance, from the bedside to the 
window. At length she exclaimed, “There 
he is!” and rushed to the door. ‘I have 
been watching for you a long time,Charles,”’ 
said she. ‘‘ Abby has one of her head- 
aches; she seems to be worse than usual, 
and I fear she requires the skill of a physi- 
cian.” Mr. Lawrence said nothing, but 
immediately went to the bedside of his 
daughter, who seemed to be sleeping, but 
her slumbers were far from refreshing.— 
Occasionally she called, ‘‘ No, no, Arthur, 
don’t do so, do let me rest a little, I am so 
tired!’ and then she muttered something 
so indistinctly as to be scarcely understood. 
He took her fevered hand in his, which 
movement roused her, and she gazed wild- 
ly round the room. 

‘Do you feel any better, my daughter ?” 
said he. He was answered with nought 
but a vacant stare. ‘She does not know 
you,” whispered Mrs. Lawrence, “ shall I 
not send Arthur immediately for Dr. 
Lewis ?” , 





“Yes,” replied he, * but stop, I think 
I had better go myself; I will not be gone 
long, meanwhile Arthur may go down to 
the store, and tell Mr. Stanley that I shall 
not go down again to-night.” As the un- 
kind boy heard the closing sentence, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh dear! I must leave my 
book again; itis too bad. There is no 
neéd of father’s staying at home just be- 
cause Abby’s headaches alittle. If I were 
to be ever so sick, I don’t believe he would 
leave the store for me—every body thinks 
so much of Abby! it is all nonsense!” 

Although Arthur enjoyed the privilege 
of muttering, yet he did not dare to disre- 
gard his father’s orders. Mr. Lawrence 
soon returned, accompanied by Dr. Lewis. 
The moment the physician looked upon the 
sick child he said, “‘ If you had called me 
a few hours sooner, possibly I might have 
warded off the fever, which is now upon 
her; this is not like her usual headaches,” 
he continued, for he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her constitution. Just then 
she turned over, exclaiming at the same 
time, ‘I cannot, I cannot, my head aches 
so I cannot make the fire.” 

* Poor child!’ said Mrs. Lawrence, 
**the occurrence last in her mind, still 
dwells there.” 

** Yes,”’ said Dr. Lewis, “‘ she is deliri- 
ous, and you must keep her as calm as 
possible; I have another patient to visit, 
therefore I must leave you now, if there is 
any change, send for me as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence watched by the 
bedside during the entire night, but there 
seemed to be no change for the better.— 
Dr. Lewis visited them several times during 
the ensuing day ; —another night was spent 
by the anxious parérits, who watched 
eagerly for consciousness to be returned to 
their daughter. Early in the morning the 
kind physician again called; he said no- 
thing when he first entered, but stood gaz- 
ing at the sufferer. Mrs. Lawrence’s quick 
eye detected something in his countenance 
which alarmed her. ‘* What is it, Doctor? 
what is it?” ejaculated she, ‘‘do tell me, 
I wish to know the worst.” 

“Mrs. Lawrence,” said he, “I fear you 
must make up your mind to part with her; 
she is a very sick child, and I do not think 
she can linger long.” The fond mother 
was at first speechless, she had scarcely had 


“Ttis the Lord, lethim do as seemeth 
unto him good,” uttered the father, in 
words ecarcely audible. 

‘* Must she die? can we not do some- 
thing to relieve her ?”’ said Mrs. Lawrence. 

‘© We will do what we can, but we have 
not the power of saving her,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘ let us apply to the Great Physi- 
cian,” he continued, and they all knelt and 
the pious man commended them to God, 
imploring him, if consistent with his will, 
to spare the life which was in such immi- 
nent danger. When they arose, all felt 
more submissive—all save Arthur, who, 
now that his sister was apparently so near 
death, could not forgive himself for the 
rough and unkind manner in which he had 
treated her. He stood sobbing by the bed- 
side, when she opened her eyes, and with 
a look full of pity, said, “* Don’t cry, Ar- 
thur, I will make the fire; but you won’t 
throw the poker down again when my 
head aches, will you? Now don’t cry,” 
continued she, ‘go and read my new book.” 
This was more than Arthur could bear, to 


sciousness, to release him from his task, 
and he hurriedly left the room, sobbing 
aloud. He retreated to his own little 
chamber, and throwing himself upon the 
bed, wept long and bitterly. 

What would he not have given could he 
recall the harsh words which he had ut- 
tered but a short time before! How could 
he endure the thought of parting with his 
loved sister, without even asking her for- 
giveness? but she was unconscious of all 
about her, except occasionally, when she 
would seem to recognize the countenances 
of her friends for a moment, and then. she 
would immediately sink into the fermer 
state. Many, many resolves did Arthur 
make, to be kind ‘to his gentle sister in the 
future, should she recover, but this was not 
to be; he had had the opportynity and 
abused it, and now he must reap the bitter 
consequences. ‘The door opened quietly, 
and Mrs. Lawrence entered. ‘ Arthur, 
my son,” said she, “ Abby is dying—she 





knows us all, and wishes to see you, calm 





a thought that her child would not recover. - 


see his sister so willing, even in her uncon-: 








yourself for her sake.” Mrs. Lawrence 
turned to the chamber of death, folloy 
by her son. As they entered Abby log 
up and smilingly said, “I am glad , 
have come, Arthur.” : 

“O, Abby, sister, can you, will you j 
give me?” 

** Yes, yes, lam better now, I fee] 
most well, only so weak—but do , 
think I shall ever be well and strong agai 
mother?” said she, looking earnestly jy 
first her mother’s and then her fathe 
faces. 

** Why do you ask that question 
dear?” said Mr. Lawrence, wishing 
know the reason of her doubts. 

‘“*T don’t know,” she replied hesitatiy 
ly, “‘I can seem to hear angels whis, 
* Come with me,’ mother, father,” she ¢, 
tinued, “‘ come nearer, I cannot see yoy 
where is Arthur? are you all here} 
your hand on my head, let me feel it 
more; yes, yes, I know you are here, }y 
I shall soon be with my Savior!” ,, 
smiling sweetly, fell asleep in the arms{ 
Jesus. 

It was a heavy stroke to the fond a 
affectionate parents, but they knew whe 
to go for consolation, and were preparg 
to say from the heart, ** The Lord gives 
and the Lord taketh away, blessed be 4) 
name of the Lord.” 

This affliction proved a salutary legs 
for Arthur; the bitter anguish which } 
experienced when he saw the coffin, whi 
contained all which remained on earth , 
his only sister, lowered into the grave, y 
a grief which was not soon forgotten. : 
though he was never blessed with anoth 
sister, yet he was a changed being ti 
that time. Never after was he known 
persist in being rude or unkind to thos 
around him. 

Should this little story chance to{ 
into the hands of thoughtless children, th 
writer hopes that it may teach them to} 
exceedingly careful not to allow har 
words to fall from their lips, for the gent 
being to whom they are addressed, may 
called away with as little warning as w 
Arthur’s sister—then will it be regrette 
oh how deeply! that the unruly tongy 
had not been more closely guarded. 

THEDA. 































































































Narrative. 


ORIGINAL. 


REMINICENCES OF A— SPRING 


What a pretty place was A——, ani 
how readily the waters of A— Springs r 
moved many of the ailments, and brought 
back the smile to the eye, and the color to 
the cheek—yet alas, there were some wit 
left that lovely village unbenefitted ; some, 
who had sickly frames, and aching heats, 
and who little heeded the sweet breath oj 
the flowers, that perfumed the soft summe 
air! A was the place for flowers; 
even the very Hotels boasted of large 
gay gardens, free to the boarders, and the 
delicious honey, so clear and pure, like 
liquid amber, that was served twice a day, 
was made by the ‘busy bees” of thes 
country gardens; to be sure, there wis 
sometimes a very exuberant display of sut- 
flowers, but who shall say the sun-flower 
is not pretty? For my part, whenever] 
see the large golden stars now, I think 0! 
happier times, and the many amusing, a2! 
interesting characters daily to be seed 
quaffing health from the sparkling water 
of A. From the free-and-easy Yankee, 10 
the fashionable millionaires of the city—al 
seemed to live harmoniously—stiff greet 
ings were laid aside, and the tall, raw 
boned down-easter was courteously asked 
by the gloved and ring&ted belle, “ho¥ 
he felt to-day?” Yet a smile would some 
times eclipse our good breeding, nay, eve 
a hearty laugh, for truly incongruous wes 
the crowd, that annually gathered at that 
lovely village, I may never more behold. 

‘Good morning, stranger,’ was ol 
morning uttered by a tall, sunken-cheekel 
young man, who entering the sitting room 
when I was the only occupant, made m 
bold enough to take the salutation to my 
self. The voice seemed to come from som 
deep, far down cavity, for the poor young 
man was evidently laboring under the dis 
ease of consumption. I returned his salu 
tation, I hope respectfully, but his nex 
remark nearly upset my gravity. ‘ Miss, 
he exclaimed, looking very steadily in m 
face, ‘can you tell me if it be near feeding 
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time?’ ‘Sir,’ I was about to rejoin, but 
divining his meaning, answered with a 
smile which I essayed to make polite, ‘I 
think not, two o’clock is the dinner hour. 
‘Tew o'clock, dew tell, why, that’s pesky 
late.’ I acknowledged I was hungry 
enough to feed at that moment, but pre- 
sumed we should be obliged to wait.— 
That man, accompanied by a sick sister, 
remained several weeks at the Springs, 
and it was astonishing, what a fund of good 
sense was beneath the ludicrous manner, 
that brought a smile upon the face of many 
of his fellow boarders; he was a daguer- 
reotype artist too, if the word artist can be 
applied to him, for truly his portraits were 
singular looking productions; we were 
all taken bolt upright, the full face staring 
with a self-satisfied grin at its duplicate, 
and the hands stiffly and demurely placed 
in the lap—he seemed to have no idea of 
grace in attitude, or those finishing touches 
that alone make daguerreotypes tolerable. 
I made him a present of mine and my lit- 
tle boy’s, for though not possessing more 
than an ordinary share of vanity, it would 
have been a constant source of mortifica- 
tion to me. * 

But ah, there were some lovely charac- 
ters, since gone to the silent Jand, who 
made our sojourn at A Springs per- 
fectly delightful! One was a fair girl in a 
deep decline, whose perfect profile used to 
look so bewitchingly beautiful in the 
tableaux vivan, we occasionally got up; 
her little fairy of a sister too, how like a 
little angel she did appear, personating the 
character in one of those tableaux, she was 
just six years old—and how fearful her 
gentle mother used to be that these exhi- 
bitions would lead her to vanity. I see 
her now, in her gossamer robes, and golden 
curls, her blue eyes up lifted, and her little 
light form the personification of grace !— 
Nine years have lapsed since then, yes, 
even ten, and I know not where the little 
elegant creature now is, but her elder sis- 
ter has long since been removed from the 
vanities and harrassments of time. 

Still amid the haunts of memory, dwell 
the pleasures we experienced at A 
Springs, and every summer still flock 
crowds, to drink the sparkling waters, in- 
hale the sweet breath of the flowers, and 
eat the rich honey and fruits. May inva- 
lids continue to gain the greatest of all 
earthly blessings, health, and may kindly 
hearts, and warm smiles administer to 
forms and minds diseased. THE EXILE. 
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TAKE CARE, MAN! 

A gentleman, connected with one of the 
daily papers in New York, was crossing the 
Brooklyn Ferry very late one evening.— 
There was a greatcrowd onboard. Every 
body was ina hurry. When the boat was 
near the shore, they all rushed off as soon 
as possible. While they were all thus 
crowded together, he heard a little voice 
come up from ubout his feet, ‘Take care, 
man; there is a little boy down here!’ It 
was a manly little fellow clinging to his 
mother, but large enough to let him know 
that some body else had rights there as 
well as himself. How apt we are to for- 
get that there is a little boy down here, 
and to tread upon the rights and happiness 
of other people, as if we alone were to be 
considered in the world—to follow out our 
own pleasures without any regard to other 
people. 

‘Take care, man!’ in all that you say or 
do at home. There is alittle boy down 
there, who is watching you, listening to 
you, and will be sure to imitate you. You 
cannot tell how many seeds of evil you may 
drop into his little mind and heart, to grow 
up by and by into dreadful trees of crime. 
Never forget that the little boy down there, 
has a right to be kept and guided by you 
away from all evil, and that what you 
teach him, he is hereafter to teach other 
people. 

‘Take care, man!’ there is a little boy 
down here who is waiting to be taught by 
you, and led by your example to the Sa- 
vior’s feet. He is waiting for you to be- 
come really a follower of the Savior, that 
he may follow you. If you lead him thus, 
you will send happiness down to another 
generation. If you neglect him or lead 
him astray, not only his own soul, but the 
souls of many may be lost by your sin and 


it is not for yourself alone. The fathers 
to the children shall make known this truth. 
Remember the soul of that little boy down | 
there, and try to save it. 

‘Take care, man!’ in the Sunday-school, 
what you teach there. There is a little 
boy down there. He is listening to all 
your.words. Heis to hear the way of 
salvation from you. He is to remember 
you for good or evil in his life hereafter.— 
Be faithful to him. Don’t neglect him. 
He will not be always a little boy. And 
your faithfulness may be the instrument of 
everlasting benefit to him, and usefulness 
by him to many beside. 

‘Take care, man!’ you must expect to 
be brought into new editions 4ll the time. 
These little boys down here will do just 
what you do, and perhaps ina stronger 
way. Put up that segar, there is a little 
boy down here. Don’t perpetuate a habit 
so silly and so loathsome in his fresh and 
healthful life. Lay aside that glass of 
wine. This little boy will be most likely 
to follow your steps, and carry your in- 
dulgence still farther and more destructive- 
ly. Burn that Sunday newspaper; never 
buy another. This little boy will see 
enough Sabbath-breaking without your 
help. Try to set him a better example. 
Avoid your idle and pleasure-taking Sun- 
day. Goto the house of God. There is 
a little boy who will be very glad to go to 
church with you; but he will be very apt 
to be tempted by you to go astray. 

Ah! what a thought this is! Example 
—Influence! Carry it out in every thing. 
Seek not your own pleasure merely; but 
remember always there is a little boy down 
here. Try to save him. Save the little 
boys and you will save the men. Save the 
little boys, and you will save the land. 
{Standard Bearer. 
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ONLY A PRAYER-MEETING. 


And so you who have covenanied to walk 
in all the ordinances of God’s house remain 
away from the place where prayer is wont 
to be made, or allow the most trifling ex- 
cuses to keep you at home, while your 
brethren are meeting to plead the divine 
promises, and invoke bis presence and 
blessing. 

‘ No interest in a prayer-meeting,’ do 
you say? What evidence then have you 
that your tastes and sympathies are such 
as distinguish the new creature in Christ? 
What hopes have you of being permitted 
to engage in the ceaseless worship of the 
upper sanctuary, or of finding pleasure 
there? ‘The prayer-meeting dull and un- 
interesting.’ What makes it so, except 
that you, and many like youin the church, 
wholly stay away, or come occasionally 
with so much of the world and its cares 
and pleasures about you as to throw a 
chill over the services of the hour. Dull! 
Why then do you not go thither and try 
to add life and interest to it? Were you 
to go from your closet to the place of 
prayer, with your heart over-flowing with 
love to Christ and to souls, you, at least, 
would have no reason to complain of dull- 
ness, and perhaps your fervid prayer, or 
the few earnest words you might utter, 
would stir up some other heart, and thus 
rouse a flame which would be anything 
but lifeless. 

‘Only a-prayer-meeting.’ Yet one is 
there whom you hope bye and bye to see 
face to face, and whom you profess to love 
above all others. And when he sends you 
a message, and invites you to meet him, 
with two or three of his brethren, who have 
come together in his name, have you so 
little interest in the heavenly visitant as 
to be regardless and neglectful of the place 
where he is to be present? 

‘Only a prayer-meeting.” There was a 
time when your lips could not have utter- 
ed these words. Look back to the day of 
your espousals, when in the midst of your 
worldliness and sin, the Spirit met you, 
and setting home eternal truths upon your 
heart, brought you to-the feet of Jesus.— 
Was any place next to your closet, so pre- 
cious then as the house of prayer? Then 
your lips were unsealed, and your heart 
glowing with its first love, found a ready 
utterance, as you exclaimed, ‘ Ccme and I 
will show you how great things God hath 
done for my soul.’ How is it with you 
now? Has that scene of social worship 





‘ Reglect. Your religion or your neglect of 


_ his brethren still there? Yet you are not 
| with them. 


Week after week your pastor 
and a little band of faithful christians, 
meet together to mourn over the desola- 
tions of Zion, and to pray, ‘ O Lord, revive 
thy work.’ 

But your place is vacant. Your seat is 

filled on the Sabbath, and at the com- 
munion table, but dt the prayer-meeting 
you are seldom seen. Yet the vows of 
God are upon you, the covenant into which 
you once entered remains, ‘to walk in all 
the ordinances of God’s house.’ Who has 
excused you from this duty ? < 
* Only a prayer-meeting.’ Yet it is the 
very heart of the church. Where would 
be its life, and spirituality, and energy 
without its scenes of social prayer? You 
would not have it given up? You would 
be sorry to hear that it died for want of 
support. Are you not willing to sustain 
it? There is one to-night. You remem- 
ber the notice of last Sabbath. It has 
grown familiar by repetition. It was giv- 
en publicly, it was meant for you. Your 
brethren will meet, to pray that the ser- 
vice of the coming Sabbath may be attend- 
ed with the divine blessing, that the word 
preached may be as the hammer, and the 
fire, and that God would ‘ clothe his priests 
with salvation.’ 
God hears prayer. Perhaps this may be 
the time to favor Zion. Give up the even- 
ings amusement you had planned. Post- 
pone the social call you had designed. Go 
to your closet. There renew your vows, 
there repent of past unfaithfulness, there 
seek to rekindle your faith and love, and 
then go to the place of prayer. The hearts 
of your brethren will be encouraged.— 
They may wonder to see you there, but 
they will rejoice and be glad, and that 
hour of sweet communion may be the be- 
ginning of better things for your soul—for 
the church.— _N. Y. Obs. | J. E.R. 


EARS OF THE SPIRITUAL HARVEST. 


I have been reading from a beautiful 
work, with this title, issued by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, a simple, 
but instructive story, of the minister of 
Resolis. His name was Hector M’Phail. 
He had entered the ministry, without that 
fitness which the Spirit alone can give, and 
his preaching was barren and profitless.— 
It wanted the anointing of the Spirit. It 
lacked the great feature of the gospel— 
‘Christ and him crucified.’ The minister 
was married to a lovely and pious young 
woman, who soon perceived the great de- 
fect in her husband’s preaching, and often 
longed to be fed once more, as in her 
youth, with the bread of life—the word of 
God. 

At length, though she deeply loved her 
husband, she told him her want, and asked 
permission to visit her old pastor, and hear 
again from his lips the simple message of 
the Gospel. 

To her surprise he not only gave per- 
mission, but went with her tothe ferry 
that divided his parish from that of the 
minister whom’she wished to hear. Hasten- 
ing to his house, she made known her de- 
sire, while her husband returned slowly to- 
wards his home. The hour of service (for 
it was the Sabbath) passed, and he did not 
make his appearance. His people made an 
anxious search for him, and at length found 
him in a retired place, kneeling upon the 
ground in an agony of mind that vented 
itself in sobs, and the broken utterances 
of acrushed heart. The Spirit had com- 
menced his work. God had heard the 
prayer of his wife and her pious pastor, and 
was leading him by a way he knew not, 
to the peace and joy of those who are the 
called according to his purpose. 

That minister of Resolis lived long to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
amid the hills and valleys of Scotland. He 
became a chosen vessel to declare the grace 
of God, and many were the precious seals 
of his ministry, which he was permitted to 
see ere he passed away from his work to 
his reward.—[S. S. Visitor. 


Morality. 
A NOBLE BOY. 


A minister of the gospel in one of the 
Western States had an interesting little 
son, on whose mind he was daily trying to 
make impressions that would form his life 
according to the Bible. He taught his 

















way of sinners. He carefully guarded 
him against the popular and fashionable 
vices of the day. Nor did he tire in his 
work. He knew it was by little and little 
that he was to make lasting and indelible 
impressions upon the mind of his son. 

A short time since, this father left his 
son with a friend to spend a few weeks.— 
The gentleman with whom he was left was 
pleased with his charge, and did all he 
could to render the little fellow happy and 
contented. One day he carried him toa 
neighboring village to see a circus ; with- 
out telling the child where he was going. 
The unsuspecting boy went cheerfully 
along, and was very happy, and much 
pleased with his ride. The gentleman 
took him into the enclosure under the 
canopy, and, getting a convenient seat, 
placed the child by his side. The-little 
fellow looked around him upon the crowd 
of spectators, and gazed over the immense 
canvas umbrella spread over him; and 
then turning to the gentleman, he inquired, 
‘ What is this? where am I?’ 

The gentleman replied, ‘That is a circus.’ 
‘ A circus ?’ said the little boy; ‘then I 
must go out; for father says a circus is a 
bad place.’ 

‘ Wait,’ said the gentleman, ‘and you 
will soon see some fine horses and some 
finely dressed gentlemen and ladies, and 
you will be delighted with them.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the child, ‘I cannot stay, 
I must go out, and go away from here, for 
father says a circus is a bad place, and not 
fit for little boys.” 

The gentleman tried in vain to satisfy 
the boy’s conscience; but nothing would 
do, and he was compelled to take him out 
and carry him home. 

This wasa noble boy. The little fellow 
did exactly right. He determined to obey 
his father. ‘Children obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is right.’-—[ Am. Mess. 
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SWALLOWS. 

Mr. Eprror:—The old adage says, 
‘ Better late than never ;’ acting on that 
principle, I give you the following items 
which I found in my note-book the other 
day. ‘The first barn-swallow made its 
appearance here April 27th, for 1854.— 
Same day, in travelling to a neighboring 
town, some fifteen miles north, I passed a 
stagnant pool with a large and apparently 
hollow tree standing near its edge; and 
hundreds of swallows were upon its branch- 
es, flying about, and performing all sorts 
of gyrations, apparently for no other object 
than to try their wings; acting, all the 
while, as though they had just waked up 
from a long sleep. We could not stop to 
make observations. ‘The first detachment 
of swallows at our barns met for a drill, 
July 19th, to the number of forty or fifty ; 
in two days they were gone. Many others 
lingered about some three weeks, ere they 
departed ; but they seemed to look lonely 
and sad.’ I believe, that with the excep- 
tion of your remarks, early in the season, 
no one has given us observations respect- 
ing the swallow, during the last year. I 
hope the poor swallow is not going to be 
forgotten. Some philosopher has said, 
‘that a swallow will destroy an average of 
nine hundred insects a day—and that some 
of these insects will bring into existence 
seven generations in one season.’. Verily, 
then, the swallows should be looked after 
and cared for. Why not?—lV. E. Farmer. 





DON’T KILL THE BIRDS. 


The ‘ Plough, Loom, and Axil’ has the 
following, which we heartily endorse. The 
little painted songsters follow man and at- 
tend upon him. It is their mission to clear 
his ground and trees of insects, which 
would otherwise destroy his fruit and 
grain. What would the country be with- 
out its birds? Their innocent notes glad- 
den the ear, and their beautiful forms and 
plumage delight the eye. A pair of robins 
have been known to consume two thousand 
caterpillars in one week—and what an 
amount of service to that farm was that 
one week’s work! The farmer who shoots 
the small birde that confidingly surround 
his dwelling, errs both in economy and 
benevolence. We speak not of the hawk, 
which devours the chickens, or of the 
kingfisher, which swallows the bees, let 
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if the songsters take tithe of the ripened 
produce of field and garden—it is nothing 
but their due. They present their Dills 
some months after the labor was performed, 
and are fully entitled to their living.— 
Honesty in this as well as in other matters, 
is always the best policy; and it has in- 
variably been found, that the farmer who 
encourages, instead of repelling the visits 
of these tiny workmen, is more than repaid 
for his forbearance. 


— Gditorial. 


HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Seventh Patient. 

Matron.—Here, Madame, is a little patient 
the most to be pitied. It is true that his ill- 
ness will have no serious consequences, but if 
the child does not overcome his impetuosity of 
temper, I do not know what may happen to 
him. 

Madame V.—Tell us, if you please his his- 
tory. 

Matron.—He concealed himself in the gar- 
den one day, to play 9 trick upon his compan- 
ions, thinking that they would immediately 
miss him, and that they would not go out of 
the garden without finding him; however, after 
a short time, hearing no noise he came out of 
his hiding place, and began to look for his 
friends, they were no where to be found. Pe- 
ter! Charles! Louis! he shouted, but no one 
answered, they were gone ; he ran to the gate, 
unfortunately for him it was shut ; this put 
him much out of humor, and he began to cry 
louder than ever, Peter! Charles! Louis! open 
the gate, but they were far off, and the neigh- 
bors either could not, or would not hear him. 
At this he became furious, and against what, 
do you ask? the gate; he kicked with all his 
streagth, and would have broken it had he 
been able. He had already given the unforty- 
nate gate a hundred blows, when making 4 
most furious effort, a protruding nail pierced 
his foot with euch force that he could not dis- 
engage himself from it. Over and over again 
he tried to draw away his foot, but he was un- 
able to do it, and should have patiently waited 
till some one had come to his relief. He pas- 
sed a quarter ofan hour in this situation, faint 
frum pain and the blood running out of his 
shoe, when the gardener suddenly opened the 
door, by which the nail was drawn out. The 
poor child fell upon the ground quite oncon- 
scious ; they immediately brought him here. 
This is the story he told me himself, and per- 
haps he will tell you more about it. 

. Madame V.—Why, my dear child, did’nt 
you wait patiently until you could have as- 
sistance ? 

Patient.—I did'nt want to stay there so long, 
1 was tired, and wanted my dinner. 

Madame V.—You did’nt wish to remain a 
quarter of an hour, walking round ina plea- 
sant garden, and now you are compelled to 
remain ina chamber ina bed, and to suffer 
much. My poor child, you have not well con- 
sidered your true interest. 

Patient.—That is true, Madame; but I was 
too angry to think ofany thing but getting out. 

Madame V.—You must see now, that anger 
has served you very ill, and that you have 
been well punished for having listened to it. 
Let this be a life long lesson; when you get 
into difficulty, instead of being impatient and 
angry, you must quietly think of ways and 
means of getting out of it—and if there is no 
remedy, you must patiently bear it, and wait 
until circumstances change; for impatience 
only aggravates our misfortunes, and some- 
times renders them incurable. 

Eighth Patient. 

Matron.—We will pass, if you please, Ma- 
dame, to the next bed; we shall see here a 
child who has been very sick, and whom I fear 
will lose an eye; he has been free from fever 
for several days. The poor child was fighting 
with one of his companions, and has almost 
lost his eye in the battle. He will tell you 
himself how it happened; he isa resolute little 
fellow, and afraid of nothing. (Drawing aside 
the curtain.) Tell this lady, who has had the 
kindness to come and see you, how you hap- 
pened to be here, 

Patient.—{ Bowing.) 
Madame. 














You are very kind, 








Madame V.—My little friend, they tell me 
you have been fighting,*is it possible? You 
do not look quarrelsome. Tell me how you 
got into this difficulty. ‘ 

Patient.—Madame, I hardly know. It is the 
first time in my life such a thing has happened, 
but I was so angry, that without thinking that 
the boy I attacked was the strongest, I fell 
upon him furiously, giving him hard blows in 
the face. He returned them with interest, and 
threw me down, and as I jumped up to defend 
myself, he hit me such a blow in the eye, that 
I was stunned, and fell down again quite un- 
conscious. 

Madame V.-—But why were you so angry 
with the boy, how had he injured you ? 

Patient.—I had a kite, with which I had been 
amusing myself all summer. It had been mis- 
sing for a week, when one day I happened to 
meet this boy who had found it, and J said to 
him, rather roughly, perhaps, ‘Give me back 
my kite.’ ‘ Off with you,’ said he, ‘it is not 
yours.’ ‘ But it is mine, and you know it is,’ 
said I, and I tried to snatch it from him, but 
though I could not get it,I succeeded in destroy- 
ing it, saying at the same time, ‘Since you 
won't give it to me, you shan’t have the good 
of it yourself, and from high words we soon 
came to blows. 

Madame V.—Listen, my child: no doubt the 
boy was wrong, not to give back your kite, but 
was it right for you to be so severe upon him ? 

Patient.—No, Madame, and I know it now 
it is too late, and [ have suffered for it. If I 
had been civil in my demands, very likely the 
boy would have given it back to me willingly. 

Madame V.—Perhaps so, and you might 
have made of him a friend instead of an enemy. 
Ah, if we could only realize the value of po- 
liteness ; one is sure to gain by it. 

Patient.—That is what my father has often 
told me—I see it now—but it is too late. 

Madame V.—No, my child, it is not too late ; 
you are young, and will often have occasion to 
recall the good lessons of your father. Adieu— 
take courage. (7'o be Continued.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Northampton, Ms., March 1, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I am a little boy, 
seven years old. I have taken the Youth’s 
Companion a little more than a year, and I am 
delighted with it, there are so many pretty sto- 
ries init. I call it ‘my Companion, for so it 
is. lsend you in this, a dollar to pay for this 
year, for I want it tocontinue. My sister used 
to take it, and now she reads it to me, but 
some of the pieces I can read myself. My 
mother says when I am a large boy, I shall re- 

member the good instructions received fro 
your deur little paper. I tell my father what 
to write you this year, but next I will be a big 
boy, and write you myself, for I am trying to 

learn every day, and can now almost write. 
Greorce A. BicELow. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa., March 5, 1855. 
My dear Mr. Willis.—Enclosed is one dollar 
to pay for the Companion this year. I have no 
little brothers or sisters to read your little pa- 
per, but I like to read it very much. My fath- 
er and mother think it one of the very best pa- 
pers they know of. Your little reader, 
E. Hoyt. 








Variety. 








PROVIDENCE. 


One man sucks an orange, and is choked by 
a seed: another swallows a penknife and lives ; 
one runs a thorn into his hand, and no skill can 
save him; another has the shaft of a gig driven 
completely through his body, and recovers ; 
one is overturned on a smooth common, and 
breaks his neck; another is tossed out of a gig 
over Brighton Cliff, and survives; one walks 
outona windy day, and meets death by a 
brickbat; another is blown up in the air, like 
Lord Hatton, Guernsey Castle, and comes 
down uninjured. The escape of this nobleman 
was indeed a miracle. An explosion of gun- 
powder, which killed his mother and some of 
his children, and many other persons, blew up 
the whole fabric of the castle, lodged him in 
his bed on a_wall overhanging a tremendous 
precipice. Perceiving a mighty disorder (as 
well he might,) he was going to step out of his 
bed to know what the matter was, which if he 
had done, he had been irrecawerably lost, but, 
in the instant of his moving, a flash of lightning 
came and showed him the precipice, where- 
upon he lay still till people came and took him 
down. ° 
—¢@=— 


WASHINGTON AND SAM. 


When Stuart was painting General Wash- 
ington’s portrait, he was rallied one day by the 
General for his slow work. The painter pro- 
tested that the picture could not advance until 
the canvas was dry, and there must be some 
delay. Upon arriving the next morning, Stuart 
turned his canvas, and discovered, to his great 
horror, the picture was spoiled. ‘General,’ 
said he, ‘somebody has held the picture to the 
fire.’ Washington summoned his negro valet, 
Sany and demanded of him, in great indigna- 
tion, who had dared to touch the portrait >— 
The trembling Sam replied, that, chancing to 
overhear Washington’s expression of impati- 
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ence at the slowness of the work, and the res- 
ponse of the artist that it must dry before it 
could go on, he had ventured to put the canvas 
before the fire. Washington, with great anger, 
dismissed him, and to!d him not to show his 
face again. But the next day, after Stuart 
had arrived and was preparing to work, Wash- 
ington rang the bell, and sent for Sam. He 
came in abashed and trembling. The Presi- 
dent drew a new silver watch from his pocket, 
and said, ‘Come here, Sam. Take this watch, 
and whenever you look at it, remember that 
your master, in a moment of passion, said to 
you what he now regrets, and that he was not 
ashained to confess that he had done so.’ 
——————_>>——_—_ 


EVIL THOUGHTS. 


Beware of evil thoughts. They have done 
great mischief in the world. Bad thoughts 
come first, bad words follow, and bad deeds 
finish the progress. Watch against them.— 
Strive against them. Pray against them. 
They prepare the way for the enemy. 

“ Bad thoughtis a thief: he acts his part ; 

Creeps through the window of the heart; 

And if he once his way can win, 

He lets a hundred robbers in.” 

—_———_——— 


A MAXIM FOR HOME. 

My mother used to say, that ‘it was dis- 
agreeable to be bustling about while father 
was within; and when he was gone out, the 
work must be done up.’ Oh that wives and 
mothers understood and practiced this wisely 
and well! What different scenes would the 
laboring man’s home present, if they did. How 
many a man would be saved from the alehouse 
fireside, where comfort and convenience are 
studied to seduce him into sin, if wives and 
mothers would but so order their households 
that when the father returns, his coming shall 
be welcomed with cleanliness and peace, and 
his home shall be made to him the most bles- 
sed and grateful place that he can find. 

—_—_——— 


WHO TAKES CARE OF THE SOUL? 


Mr. Hyatt was for many years co-pastor with 
the celebrated Matthew Wilks, of the congre- 
gations at the Tabernacle and Tottenham- 
court Chapel, London. His venerable collea- 
gue, who called upon him a few hours before 
his death, in a characteristic conversation, said, 
‘Is it all right. for another world?’ ‘I am very 
happy,’ said Mr. H. ‘ Have you made your 
will?” Mistaking the question—‘ The will of 
the Lord be done,’ said the dying Christian.— 
‘Shall I pray with you?’ ‘Yes, if you can; 
alluding to Mr. Wilks’s feelings, at that mo- 
ment considerably excited. After prayer, 
‘ Well, my brother, if you had a hundred souls, 
could you commit them all to Christ now ?’ al- 
luding to an expression Mr. H. frequently used 
inthe pulpit. With a mighty and convulsive 
effort, he replied, ‘ A million!’ 

———_—————— 


NO WONDER THEY DON'T SEE. 


The other day, one of my grandsons sat here, 
with my great Bible before him, and though 
the dear child can read very well, yet he could 
not make out a single word. The reason was, 
that he had placed upon his little nose his old 
grandmother's spectacles, which dimmed his 
sight, and prevented his seeing that he had 
turned the book upside down! So many peo- 
ple who can read marvellously well in any 
other book, when they come to take up the 
Bible, usually put on the spectacles of the 
world, the one glass of which, called reason, is 
cracked in every direction, and the other, cal- 
led unbelief, is as dim as horn. How should 
they see ? 
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CLIPPINGS. 


Important Troras.—In a work lately 
published by Lieber on civil liberty and self- 
government, he says, ‘ There is no right, with- 
out a parallel duty; no liberty, without the su- 
premacy of law; no high destiny, without ear- 
nest perseverance; no greatness without self- 
denial. 


Names oF Curistians.—The Scripture 
— four names to Christians, taken from the 
our cardinal graces so essential to man’s sal- 
vation: saints for their holiness ; believers, for 
their faith; brethren, for their love ; disciples, 
for their knowledge.—[ Fuller. 


Frugality may be termed the daughter of 
prudence, the sister of temperance, and the 
parent of liberality. 


[like you,’ said a girl to her suitor, ‘ but I 
can’t leave home ; I am a widow's only darling; 
no husband can equal my parent in kindness.’ 
‘She is kind,’ replied the wooer ; ‘but be my 
wife ; we will all live together, and see if I 
don’t beat your mother !” 


Profane language is to conversation what 
ten inch spikes would be to veneering—split- 
ting, shivering and defacing it. It is in bad 
taste, offensive to a majority, and gratifying to 
noue. 


Oh that I was where I would be! 
Then would I be where I am not, 

Because where I’m not I should be, 
Because where I should be [ cannot. 


Duty.—What is duty? The demands of 
to-day. 





Poetrp. 
THE LITTLE PEDLAR. 


BY JAMES NACK. 


As I was poring at my desk 
O’er many a weary line, 

I saw a pale‘and anxious face 
Turned sadly up to mine; 


And with a timid, shrinking hand, 
A starved and shivering child 
Held up some toy for me to buy— 
I shook my head, and smiled. 


But as she sadly turned away, 
I left my work in haste, 

And called her back, and in her hand 
A trifling coin I placed. 

Since then, expectant of my gift 
She comes with every fA ? 

She waits my glance—I drop a coin— 
But not a word we say. 


Nor ever yet, by look or sign, 
Are any thanks expressed— 

For all I know, my kindness seems 
A folly or a jest. * 








For all 1 know, it but supplies 
Some brutal parent’s gin— 
Por all I know, the child herself 

May be a child of sin. 


But shal] such doubts impede the aid 
Those wistful looks implore ? 

Nay, God forbid! I rather grieve 
That I can do no more. 


What evil can compare to this— 
That friendless children stray, 

With none to teach them right from wrong? 
Or lead them on the way! ” 


Oh! that I could cominune with them, 
To teach a happier Jot, 

To lead them to His gracious arms 
Who said ‘ Forbid them not!’ 


But it is not for me those hopes 
And glories to reveal— 

There is a fetter on my tongue, 
And on my ear a seal. 


God’s will be done—He knoweth best— 
Yet I must sorrow too ; 

Not for the good that I have Jost, 
But that I may not do. 


Go, happier thou, whoe’er thou art, 
Who read’st this simple line — 
Do for these little ones thy part, 
Howe’er imperfect mine !—[ Home Journall 
i ueuteiientine all 


THE OLD MAN. 
The old inan leaned on his friendly staff 
With a tottering step and slow, 
As he picked his way, of a Sunday morn, 
To the church where he loved to go. 


His hair was white, and he scarcely knew 
A friend as he — him by; 

So feeble and frail was his meinory now, 
And so dim was his clouded eye. 


He sat in a home-made chair at church, 
In front of the preacher's stand. 

And listened, as if in a pleasant dream, 
To the words of a better land. 


The sunlight fell on his silver locks, 
And his white hair turned to gold,— 

And I fancied a sunlight shone from heaven, 
On the heart of that pilgrim old! 


But the autumn leaves have fallen now, 
And the old man sleeps below— 
We never shall see hjin pass again, 
With his tottering step and slow. 5. u. [tb 
AR Neen 


WILLY AND I. 

We grew together in wind and rain; 
We shared the pleasure and shared the pain ; 
I would have died for him, and he, 
I thought would have done the same for me— 

Willy and I! 
Summer and winter found us together, 
Through snow, and storm, and shiny weather ; 
Together we hid in the scented hay, 
Or plucked the blossoms of our English May 

Willy and I! 
I called him husband—he called me wife ; 
We builded the dream of a perfect life ; 
He was to conquer some noble state, 
And I was to love him throagh every fate— 

: Willy and I! 
Oh! he was so fair with his golden hair ; 
And his breath was as sweet as our homestead 
air. 

My cheeks were red, so the néighbora said— 
A thousand pities we were not wed— 

Willy andI! 
Now I stand alone in the wind and rain, 
With none of the pleasure and ail the pain. 
I am a beggar, and Willy is dead, 
And the blood of another is on his head— 


Putnam’s Mag.) —_—_ Poor Willy and I! 
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